CHAPTER I
INTRODUCTORY - RACES AND
PEOPLES
AMONG men who have no articulate acquaintance with
matters of ethnology it is usual to speak of the several na-
tions of Europe as distinct races. Even ofEdal documents
and painstaking historians are not free from this confusion
of ideas. In this colloquial use "race" is not conceived to be
precisely synonymous with "nation," nor with "people";
although it would often be a difficult matter to make out
from the context just what distinctive meaning is attached
to one or another of these terms. They are used loosely and
suggestively, and for many purposes they may doubtless be
so used without compromise or confusion to the argument}
so that it might seem the part of reason to take them as they
come, with allowance for such margin of error as neces-
sarily attaches to their colloquial use, and without taking
thought of a closer definition or a more discriminate use
than what contents those who so find these terms con-
venient for use in all their colloquial ambiguity.
But through all the current ambiguity in the use of these
terms, and of others that serve as their virtual equivalents,
there runs a certain consistent difference of connotation,
such as to work confusion in much of the argument in which
they are employed. Whatever else it may be taken to con-